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Mrs. Annie Ellers-Bunker 


Miss Kapsoon Kim 


(Picture taken, 1887) 
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(It is fitting that the picture of Mrs. Bunker who began her missionary career by 
teaching one Korean girl, should appear with that of Miss Kim who is a fine example 


of the good results of Christian education for girls in Korea.) 
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Fifty Years Ago 


tad HIS NUMBER of the “K. M. F.” turns Mrs. Bunker is the only missionary in Korea 
3 out to be a Fiftieth Anniversary num- who arrived before 1890 except the Rev. M. 
4 ber, although at first this was not C. Fenwick, independent missionary; who 
planned. With the arrival of Mr. camein 1889. Miss Ellers came out in 1886 
Underwood and the Appenzellers in Chemulpo as the first single woman worker of the Pres- 
on April 5, 1885, the Protestant missionary byterian Mission but as Dr. J.S. Ryang, Gen- 
movement in Korea was “under way” by two eral Superintendent of the Korean Methodist 
missions. Preliminary to this was the arrival Church says, “she was foreordained to be a 
of Dr. Allen on Sept. 20, 1884, (and Mrs. Allen Methodist”? when she married Mr. Bunker, 
Oct, 26th) and the short visit of Dr.and Mrs. Of the other twenty six missionaries—13 
Maclay of Japan in June, 1884. Methodist and 13 Presbyterian—who arrived 
By way of review of these eventful years before 1890, all are deceased but three, viz. 
we are publishing the following: The Open- Mrs. Frances Allen in Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. W.B. 
ing of Korea—1882; Tne First Korean Embassy Scranton in Southcote, Sussex, England; and 
to the United States —1883; Letters from Corea — the Rev. J.S. Gale, D.D. in Bath, England. Of 
1884; Easter Sunday in Chemulpo—1885; and the four who came in 1890, three are still 
Early Personal Recollections—1886, In ad- living—the Rev.S. A. Moffett, D. D. in Pyeng- 
dition to these is the Review of The History of yang; and the Rev. R. A. Hardie, M. D. and 
the Korea Mission, Presbyterian Church, U.S. Mrs. Hardie in Seoul. 
A. by Dr. Koons; Dr. Blair’s account of his recent In this number we pay tribute to the pion- 
trip to Manchuria where Protestant mission- ers, living and dead, who were instruments in 
ary work in Korea began: and Mr. Baird’s ar- ‘God’s hands in laying the foundation of the 
ticle from the Yellow Sea Province in which Protestant Church in Korea which during fifty 
at Sorai is the “Cradle of Protestant Christi- years has attained an adherentage of close to 
anity” in Korea. five hundred thousand.—Editor. 
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Early Personal Recollections 


Mrs. ANNIE ELLERS-BUNKER 


Evangelistic 
ARLY One summer morning in 1886, 
from the porch of my Peltong, I saw 
seated on the stone step just inside 
the open door of the gate house of a 
missionary residence, a foreigner surrounded 
by natives. Curious, I watched, and saw 
that the foreigner was reading from a small 
book; then I heard singing and the crowd in- 
creased. The Korean knew nothing of singing 
and was eager to hear. At street corners, in 
by ways of all sorts of places, the early mission- 
ary gathered about him interested, curious ones 
and told them the gospel-story and sang songs 
of faith and joy. This teaching and singing 
was forbidden in 1888. Thereafter, seated at 
a wayside inn, at the edge of a market-place 
or alongside a country road, reading aloud 
from a paper, or a book or perhaps trying to 
write one’s thoughts in eunmun,—doing any of 
these things brought,without fail, the curious 
who would unconsciously read aloud that 
which you wrote, so that those who could not 
see might know. If you were reading they 
would, if interested, listen and tell others what 
you said. If not interested they went on their 
way with a shrug and a ‘Jesus saram ena” 
(Jesus’ man). The interested ones would ask 
questions, correct your pronunciation and 
gratefully accept a tract. This they carried 
away with them and at first opportunity sat 
down to read it. Reading it aloud gathered 
listeners and thus was the good news carried 
to many a distant hamlet and many believed. 
These early believers had much persecution. 
They were scoffed at and derided in the pre- 
sence of others. Ridicule, that terrible weapon 
of the evil one, was hurled at them. They re- 
mained constant and now look at conditions. 
One may preach and exhort and sing any 
where and as much as one has the strength to 
do ; without persecution, one has entire free- 
dom. All over this our adopted-home country 


A 


there are places where the joy of the believer 
fills all hearts with gladness. Places of wor- 
ship where the Most High is reverenced, 
where His word is taught. Is it not truly a 
condition giving joy and peace and great 
thankfulness to us all! 


Educational 


What was that? ‘‘We cut out the hearts 
and eyes of little girls for medicine, we boil 
babies alive.’- How dreadful! WE! why all 
we wanted was to help them! What could be 
done? We must pray, pray. The Lord 
would open up the way. The dreadful shud- - 
dering stories died down. They had no 
foundation. Living quietly, showing goodwill 
and where possible giving a helping hand, 
turned the tide of thought. (Qn the streets 
smiles instead of scowls began to greet us. 
Interest and curiosity brought some near the 
“foreign-devil’s’’ house and when no harm 
came to them, others came too for a sight-see. 
Interest quickened; a quiet word here and 
there, a bit of singing, a story, a tract and ina 
few years much of all the aversion to the 
teaching of girls had passed. Many parents 
showed no interest and were scornful but 
there were others, interested ones, and pre- 
sently there were more children to teach than 
the few workers could well handle. 

Work among the boys also flourished. 
Nothing is more amazing than to see the ad- 
vance of education among both boys and girls. 
There were few schools for boys in 1886 and 
the few were of not high standing according 
to Western ideas. For girls, schools for girls? 
Not to be thought of. She was to be taught 
to cook rice, to sew, to sweep and to care for 
the household. Now? Oh now go out on 
any field day of one of the Government schools 
for girls and see the Korean girl do things! 
Go to any missionary girls’ ‘primary or higher 
place of learning and see the work there, and 
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devoutly praying thank the Lord for having 
had even the smallest part in this work. For 
no country, no nation can or will attain to its 
best standing if the women are not on as high 
a level of knowledge and culture as are the 
men. Aye, I want to say higher! The 
Korean woman.it is who will bring this coun- 
try up to the high standing to which the liv- 
ing in CHRIST always lifts. Korea the country 
of lost arts, of lost attainments, is fast climbing 
on and up and almost before it will be known, 
she will be the leader in the preaching to, and 
the teaching of, the nearby countries that 
CHRIST the living Saviour is “THE CHRIST OF 
EVERY ROAD.” 


Palace Memories 


Her Majesty, Queen Min wasill. The for- 
eign male doctor was given her wrist to feel 
the beat of her heart but no further aid was 
given by him. He might not look on the 
Queen and live! 

He, therefore, cabled his Board twice for a 
woman physcian. None could be found. I 
was under appointment to go to Teheran 
Persia, the next year, as Doctor in charge of 
their Woman’s Hospital then building. Asked 
by Dr. Ellingwood to go to Korea, I refused. 
A second wire. “Impossible to get woman 
physcian, can you not go?” brought the words 
“Had you not better pray over it? It may be 
God’s will that you go to Korea.” These 
words restrained a second “no” and in two 
weeks I sailed for Korea for two years only ! 
I was to hold the work for another physician 
and I was to return and still go to Persia. 

After arrival, Dr. Allen at the command of 
the King conducted me to the palace. With 
us went Prince Min Young Ik. The Prince 
spoke quite a bit of English and having been 
abroad he was to see that I had the proper at- 
tention. He was an exceptionally fine man, 
There was also present an interpreter from 
The Hallifax School of Interpreters. I had 
been told that I must curtsy three times when 
going into the presence of the Queen. Now I 
did not know how to curtsy even once; sol 
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stilled the beating of my heart as I entered 
and bowed low to the gathering of Korean - 
women at the far end of the long reception 
hall. As I neared these women accompanied 
by Prince Min I again bowed and stood still. 
Prince Min handed me a chair and a lady lying 
onacouch motioned me to be seated. I sat 
down. This must be the Queen I decided and 
soon she spoke to me through the interpreter. 
He was standing, doubled up, back of an 
upright beam where he could not see her 
Majesty. She asked me about my parents, 
about my voyage, about my family, and then 
about myself, how old was I, was I well, did I 
like Korea. After all this she motioned me 
to examine her. I took her pulse, and her tem- 
perature and looked at her tongue and then I 
started to examine her body ; as I did so she 
quickly put her hands over mine. So quick 
was her motion that I was startled and asked 
had [hurt her? No. came the answer; no one 
may touch her Majesty without permission and 
live. I was told on coming out that one may 
be decapitated for doing what I had done! 

The Queen was aenemic and suffering with 
indigestion. I recommended that she drink 
milk three times a day. This the interpreter 
refused to interpret, saying that his head 
would be cut off if he didso; to drink the 
milk of the cow was beneath the station of 
any one of good family. 

I was frequently called to the palace, not be- 
cause of illness but for pleasure and entertain- 
ment. In the early fall, her Majesty sent me 
up Puk Han. Here the priests carried me in 


- amountain chair as far up Sugar Loaf as one 


could go then. A band of stringed instru- 
ments, dancing girls and food were sent up for 
our enjoyment. My initials, if not washed out, 
are still there on the highest bit of rock we 
reached. 

On being called to the palace a few days 
later, when asked how I had liked my outing, 
I thanked the Queen and told her how very 
beautiful I found Korea and how much I liked 
living here. She was very much pleased and 
much to my confusion asked me if I would al- 
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ways like to come and live at the palace. She 
was very kind and considerate, treating me 
with courtesy. She gave me a fine sedan chair 
so that I might be more comfortable in going 
to and returning from the palace. 

' Riding in a sedan-chair was at that time the 
best way of getting about. Coming home 
from some palace entertainment after dark, 
was a thrilling affair. The streets were all 
dark, no light and no lighted windows, no 
open shops, all closed and the streets forsaken 
with the exception of here and there a wee 
candle-lantern, carried for her mistress by 
aslave girl, The evening hours were the 
visiting hours of the women of the households 
and no man might be found out on the streets 
until after ten o’clock. A kesoo or two went 
with each chair and the very beautiful red and 
blue silk gauze lanterns carried by coolies 
going in front of each chair lighted up the dark 
street for a short radius; looking out atthe 
fleeting shadows and hearing the call of the 
kesoo, gave to the rider an unreal feeling; 
a sort of enchantment seemed to be all 
about one. There were often six or eight such 
chairs which made quite a long procession. 
The Legation chairs had lanterns both before 
and behind and a chusa to call out that the 
Tai-In (great person) was passing. My chair 
had only six lanterns in front and none 
behind. My kesoo was a big man and he 
made up for the want of lanterns by his loud 
shouting. 

Another very interesting outing was the 
Royal Kerdung. We witnessed such an out- 
ing in the fall of 1886. The King was doing 
honor at the graves of his ancestors. A num- 
ber of us foreigners succeeded in getting on 
the tiled roof of one of the houses on the big 
East Gate street. There we sat hours and 
hours, waiting, waiting. When the shouting 
was heard and the procession came it was 
worth the waiting. Banner after banner of 
all colors and with all sorts of unknown 
characters to us, by the hundreds. Menon 
horses, held on by walking coolies, men walk- 
ing, men in chairs, thousands of them, all 


gaily attired, and then came the King’s chair of 
royal yellow, gorgeous in its setting. Some 
distance in the rear was the chair of the 
Crown Prince in dazzling red. Both the royal 
chairs were carried on the shoulders of hun- 
dreds of coolies. The crowds of people on 
the side of the streets and on the vantage 
places here and there shouted greetings to the 
King and were seemingly loyal and reverent. 
The entire sight was one never to be for- 
gotten. 

Shortly before my wedding the Queen sent 
for me. After the usual questions of courtesy: 
she herself handed me a many-hued, small 
Korean pasteboard box, tied up in a piece of 
red silk. She stood near me and motioned to 
me to open the box. I did so and there laya 
bracelet of gold. It was a solid ring and was 
lightly chased. The Queen was solicitious,— 
could I get it on? I tried; yes, it slipped 
over the hand. Could I take it off? Yes, 
trial showed I could and off it came. She was 
as pleased as a small girl and had tea brought; 
she and I had a happy half hour together. 
She had me tell her the English for various 
articles and found much amusement in trying 
to pronounce the words. 

At the time of my wedding a number of the 
ladies in waiting were sent to represent her 
Majesty. They were put in a small alcove 
where they could see and not be seen. They 
brought many beautiful presents,—rolls of 
silk, a leopard skin, many fans and inlaid 
silver tobacco boxes. 

When in 1889 I, being ill, was leaving for a 
few months in America, the Queen sent me 
two boxes of ginseng, for my health, and a 
monetary gift of 500 Mexican dollars. 

In 1892, when the King decorated Mr. 
Bunker for his work, I also was given a dec- 
oration and here again the Queen was solici- 
tous. She sent for me to come to the palace 
and herself tried the decoration on my head, 
laughingly telling me my hair should be black, 
so that the decoration would show off more, 

The Queen was a woman of education, of 
wonderful poise, and very bright and clever, 
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She was progressive in her desire that her 
people be given the means, and be taught the 
way to advance along all lines of life, which 
would give them comfort, peace and happiness. 
She herself may have believed in CHRIST, for 


2 


she was interested. I know that she read 
some of the New Testament. Is it not possible 
that her heart was touched and that she was 
a silent believer? I like to think that this 
may have been so. 


History of the Korea Mission— Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A. 


1884—1934 by Rev. HAaRRy A, RHODES, M. A., D. D. 


‘A Review by the Rev. E. W. Koons, D. D. 


HAVE BEEN asked to review this 

History for two different publications, 

and it has been difficult to give a suf- 

ficiently unenthusiastic review to 
make it seem fair.”’ So writes, under date of 
December 5, 1934, Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Closely in touch with this Mission for more 
than a generation, as Pastor, Theological 
Seminary Professor, and Board Secretary, with 
his sister a member of the Mission since 1905 ; 
he knows. 

The first impression one gets is of a big 
subject adequately treated, in the 700 pages of 
letter-press, and more than 80 of illustrations. 
Here let a word of praise be said for the Press 
of the Central Korean Y.M.C.A., of Seoul, 
that produced, with Korean labor and manage- 
ment, this attractive volume. 


The book is much more than its title claims 


for it. The history of this Mission—the 
largest in the Presbyterian Church—is given, 
as a whole and by Stations. But it fills less 
than a third of the pages. Even when one 
adds such chapters as: ‘‘Initial Methods 
and Policies,” “Relations with the Board,” and 
“Relations with Governments,” the story of 
the Mission is less than half the book. 
‘Missionary Activities before 1884” are 
related, with a full account of a hundred years 
of Roman Catholic work, and a wealth of 


material on the Protestant pioneers. It tells 
of Gutzlaff, missionary in China, who came to 
Korea in 1832, and tried to send to the King 
Bibles and tracts in the Chinese character ; 
of Thomas, who in 1865 and ’66, distributed 
Bibles in Whang Hai and Pyeng An Provinces, 
and was the first Protestant martyr in Korea, 
It tells of John Ross, Scotch missionary in 
Manchuria, who translated the Scripture into 
Korean, and baptized Korean Christians, be- 
fore Korea was open, and of his friend and 
eolporteur, Soh Sang Yun, who “‘was preach- 
ing in Seoul when the first Protestant mission- 
aries arrived,’”’ and of the 6,000 copies of the 
Scriptures, sent to him from Dr. Ross, con- 
fiscated by the Korean costoms officials, but 
saved by the intercession of Frau Von Mol- 
lendorf, wife of the adviser to the Korean 
government. 

No twenty pages is more packed with in- 
formation that every student of Missions will 
value, then is the chapter on “The Korean 
Presbyterian Church.” This body has its roots 
in the four Presbyterian Missions, not in any 
one. The keen analysis of the salient charac- 
teristics of this Church; “as to its organiza- 
tion, self-governing, as to its witnessing, self- 
propagating, as to its giving, self-supporting, 
and as to its leadership, self-controlled,” is 
made yet clearer by the pictures. In this 
chapter we find: the first Presbytery (1907), 
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the first General Assembly (1912), the first 
three Korean missionaries sent to China 
(1918), the fifth meeting of the All-Korea 
Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Society 
(1932), and the funeral of Elder Yi Sang Chai 
(1927). Of the last named it is recorded :— 
“He was probably the most influential and 
well-known Jay Christian leader in the Korean 
Presbyterian Church, As a political leader he 
was several times imprisoned. It was while 
he was in prison that he accidentally found 
under the floor mat in his cell, a copy of the 
Gospel of John. He read it many times and 
came out thoroughly convinced that Jesus is 
the Son of God. Although an aged man, no 
speaker was more popular before young peo- 
ple. Many accounts of his life have been 
written. One of these says that as religious 
leader of the Y. M. C. A., in one year, 854 men 
in his department expressed a desire to be- 
come Christians and 875 others were enrolled 
in Bible classes. On the Universal Day of 
Prayer, he gathered 1,200 students in the 
Y. M. C, A., and gave each one a copy of the 
Gospel of John. In May, 1912, he organized a 
club for the purpose of enrolling 1,200 men in 
Bible classes. The total attendance for one 
month was 4,028. When he died his funeral 
was probably the largest ever held for a 
Korean Christian in Seoul, or even in Korea.” 
In this chapter is the story of the changing 
relation of the ordained missionary to the 
Korean Church, from the time when, as those 
who founded the Church, they were obliged 
to “exercise jurisdiction, administer discipline 
and the sacraments, and appoint temporary 
officers in the individual churches,” till to-day, 
when “the conduct and government of the 
Church are in the hands of the Koreans,’’ and 
“with over 300 Korean Pastors in the territory 
of the Mission, the ordained missionaries are 
given pastoral oversight by the Presbyteries, 
of the smaller churches and groups not 
financially able to support a pastor.”? And 
here are the details of the plan for the status 
of the missionaries, proposed by the eight 
Korean members of the special Committee 
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that drafted—in 1917 to 1920—the present 
Constitution. This plan meets and solves the 
problems of Church authority and Mission re- 
sponsibility, leaves the missionary a member 
of the Presbytery in his home land, yet gives 
him a place, and in ordinary circumstances a 
vote, in the Korean Church courts. 

“Co-operation and Union Work”’ fills fifty 
pages, with twelve headings. The most in- 
teresting one describes the division of terri- 
tory, first among the six evangelical Missions, 
and later between the Methodist and Presby- 
terian Churches. Completed in 1909, ratified 
by the Boards in 1910, and accepted by the 
two great Korean Churches, it has stood for a 
quarter of a century, one of the most note- 
worthy pieces of missionary and church states- 
manship in the world. A map in six colors, the 
frontispiece of the book, shows this division, 
and locates each of the 36 Stations of the six 
evangelical Missions. 

Other examples of Union Work are in 
education, in hospitals, in preparing and dis- 
tributing Scriptures and other books, in Sun- 
day-School work, and latest, of all, in the 
Severance Dental Plant, built with funds con- 
tributed by members of the American Dental 
Association, regardless of church affiliations, 

If there is a student of Far Eastern History 
or Politics, who is not interested in the story 
of mission work in Korea, let him turn to the 
unique Chronological Index, that makes up 
Chapter XVIII. In 80 closely packed pages, it 
weaves together legend, history, politics, and 
activities of Missions and Churches, from the 
coming of Tangun, B. C. 2883, to the organiza- 
tion of the Union Korean Methodist Church, 
in 1980, Its 228 entries vary from ‘1882, the 
first treaty between Korea and the United 
States” ; 1888, owing to objections raised by 
the Korean Government to missionary work in 
the Interior, the American Minister recalled 
Messrs. Underwood and Appenzeller from 
Pyeng Yang; ‘1910, the annexation of Korea 
to Japan”’; to ‘‘1922 when Korean Y. W. C. A. 
was organized by a group of young Korean 
women.” Historical items are in plain type, 
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those concerning other Missions are under- 
lined, and those relating to the Northern Pres- 
byterian Mission are in black-face, making it 
easy to follow the course of events. 

For one who wants to dig out the facts 
about who missionaries are, where they come 
from, how long they serve, and what their 
children amount to, there are 50 pages of 
bibliographical data, including the name of 
every member of the Mission, their terms of 
service, and the names, addresses, and oc- 
cupations of 182 children of members of the 
Mission, past and present, who are now 16 
years of age or over. Even the casual reader 
is amazed at the research that has gone into 
gathering and recording this information, and 
preparing the 22 pages of bibliography, and 
22 of statistical tables and charts, going back 
to the first Mission Report in 1885. No other 
large Mission has ever printed such a mass of 
material], and no other can gather information 
first-hand from its members, as this has been 
received. Dr. Rhodes has talked personally 
with all but 31 of the 295 whose names are on 
the list of regular members. 

Just here the reviewer wishes to point out 
what seems to him a misleading use of the 
word ‘‘Editor,” on both cover and title-page. 
Dr. Rhodes did, of course, “edit” material con- 
tributed by others, some of which was begun 
many years ago. But he was truly the author 
of the book, and it bears the stamp of his 
personality, and but for his untiring efforts it 
would never have been prepared or printed. 

To quote again from Dr. McAfee ‘‘The col- 
lection of illustrations is really the best of the 
sort we have in our files.’ This is not 
strange, for the problem was how to exclude 
enough, out of the hundreds of good pictures 
available, to keep the book down to a reason- 
able size and cost. The mecharical limitations, 
both on the making of cuts and on their print- 
ing, made the results far inferior, of course, 
to what could be done in the U. S. A. 

But every picture has its reason for being 
there, and taken together, they are almost a 
history of the missionary enterprise and of the 
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country, for the past fifty years. The street 
outside the South Gate of Seoul, little more 
than a wood-market in 1887, and in 1933, a 
city street, with busses, street cars, traffic 
Officer, and the modern buildings of Severance, 
both photographs on one page, speak louder 
than words. So with the little house where 
the first work was done in Taiku, and the im- 
posing modern church on that site to-day; or 
the first picture of a well-known Mission High 
School for boys, that was labelled, when it was 
sent out by the Board ‘our newly opened 
School for Girls in Seoul,” because of costume 
and style of hair-dressing, shown side-by- 
side with the same school now. ; 

The first Mission picture, and another taken 
forty years later; a patient coming pick-a- 
back to a Mission Hospital, and the church 
founded in his village, as a result of what was 
done for him; Korean life, native religions, 
noted Korean church workers,—they are all 
here, and with them, Sunday School Conven- 
tions, crowded churches, and 2,000 women in 
a Bible Conference in Pyeng Yang. 

Every chapter has its set of references, 
sometimes a full page, and the whole work is 
fully documented. Criticism of sources is not 
lacking. Note on page’1l1, “This statement 
needs to be investigated.” 

Of all who read the book, no one is better 
fitted to evaluate it than The Rev. Arthur J. 
Brown, D. D., LL. D. who for twenty six years 
was the Korea Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. He writes as follows : 

“Your History of the Korea Mission elicits 
my warm admiration. I have done enough 
historial writing myself to know something of 
the labor that it involves, and I can therefore 
understand and appreciate the worth of your 
achievement. You have rendered a service of 
inestimable value not only to the Mission but 
to the whole cause of Christ. 

Your book is comprehensive, authoritative, 
wise, and characterized throughout by a sane 
historical judgment and an admirable Chris- 
tian spirit. Presbyterians and students of 
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missions in other denominations should eager- 
ly welcome it. 

’ As a competent and authentic record of the 
beginning and development of the Mission, 
the toils and difficulties of the pioneers, the 
remarkable success which, under the guidance 
of God, has crowned their labors and those of 
their successors, and as a source book for 
future historians, your volume will stand as 


an invaluable contribution to the literature of . 


enterprise.” 


the missionary 
* * * * * 


Note: This book is on sale by the Christian 
Literature Society, Seoul, Chosen, at ¥ 4.50 


per volume; and also by The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
at $ 2.00 net. 

Those who want the pictures, with their 
captions, for mounting in an album, or for any 
other purposes, can get these, at 65 sen a set, 
from the Christian Literature Society, Seoul. 

With the second binding, a List of Illustra- 
tions appears. All who purchased the first 
bound copies without this “List’’ can received 
it by applying to the Editor or to the Christian 


Literature Society. 
* * a * * 


Easter Sunday, April 5, 1885, in Chemulpo 


chosen for the arrival of the first 

ordained Protestant missionaries to 

24 take up their residence in Korea, viz., 

the two “H. G’s”, Appenzeller and Underwood 

and Mrs. Appenzeller, on the same steamer. 

The other Protestant missionaries were H.N. 

Allen and Mrs. Allen in Seoul, who had arriv- 

ed from China in September and October the 
year before. 

It was a momentous Easter Sunday for 
Korea. Excerpts of that memorable day are 
quoted as follows: Mrs. Ella Dodge—Appen- 
zeller wrote from Berlin, Reeves Co., N. Y., 
under date of August 10, 1909. (See K.M.F.,, 
Nov. 1909, page 188) 

‘‘When we finally boarded the little Tsurga 
Maru (at Nagasaki) we found our passengers 
were the Rev. H. G. Underwood, going as a 
missionary to Korea, and Drs. Seudder and 
Taylor, from the Japanese Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, bound for a sight seeing expedition. Let 
no man pride himself on his ability to enjoy a 
sea voyage until he has tried Tsurga Maru or 
her ship sister along an almost unknown coast, 
mid rain and seas which apparently go every 
way at once, especially up and down. My 
only amusement was gathering little pools of 
on Mr. Appenzeller’s new rain coat, which was 
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water directly over the middle of my berth, and 
pouring them out of the port hole. Four days 
of this with a captain who apparently never 
ate, but drank a great deal, took us to the 
outer harbor of Chemulpo, where we anchor- 
ed three miles from land on Easter Sunday, 
April 5, 1885. 

“In a drizzle we were paddled in sampans to 
the rocky arm of the shore which received us, 
and much quicker than I can tell it we were 
surrounded by a lot of Korean coolies, who 
seized our belongings and carried them off, 
while we weakly followed to the old Daibutsu 
Hotel. We were shown to an apartment join- 
ing one given to the three gentlemen, Messrs. 
Scudder, Taylor and Underwood. Our bed 
was a Shallow box of pine wood over which 
were spead a couple of blankets with more for 
cover. There were neither pillows nor sheets. 
The hall afforded one washstand for the use of 
all the guests of the hotel. For a week we 
tried to eat that which we could not, because 
it was not fit for food. For once I knew that 
I was a burden, for without me Mr. Appen- 
zeller could have gone on to Seoul. As it was, 
Captain McGlenzie would not allow another 
woman to go to the capital. I can see him 
yet, talking very vehemently, and becoming 
very much excited at the thought of risking 
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the lives of his men in a possible rescue of 
poor me. Captain McGlenzie settled it, and, 
we took our offending selves out of the coun- 
try fortwo months. We left our furniture 
however, and when we returnd in June we 
brought with us all our own party, (except 
Dr. Scranton, who had gone on in May), and 
Dr. and Mrs. Heron.’’ 

The Rev. W. A. Noble, Ph. D. in his paper 
“Pioneers of Korea” read at the Jubilee cele- 
bration of the Methodist Mission and Church 
in June, 1934, in Seoul, said: ‘They left Fu- 
san April 3, and ‘arrived at Chemulpo April 5, 
Master morning. Among the passengers was 
also Dr. H.G. Underwood on his way to estab- 
lish a mission for the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea. Later, Mr. Appenzeller took pride in 
saying that of the missionary group, Mrs. 
Appenzeller was first to place foot on Korean 
soil at Chemulpo, the port of Seoul. They 
went to one of these early hotels in Chemulpo, 
where it was later said the management had 
not yet been able to unite the customs of the 
east and the west. When the reason for the 
long delay of the breakfast hour was sought, 
the polite table boy explained that a guest had 
not yet arisen, so that the bed linen had not 
yet been released for table purposes. They 
liked their room, the food, and the gentle cour- 
tesy of the hotel’ (Mrs. Appenzeller’s state- 
ment does not agree with this in regard to the 
food and the bed linen—Editor). 

“Mr. Appenzeller reflecting on the sacred 
day of their arrival in Korea wrote, ‘May He 
who on that day burst asunder the bars of 
death, break the bands that bind this people; 
and bring them to the life and liberty of God’s 
people”. 

The Rev. H. G. Underwood. D. D. in speak- 
ing on “Reminiscences’’ at the Quarto-Centen- 
nial Celebration of his Mission in Pyengyang 
in August, 1909, said of their arrival: 

“Chemulpo at that time consisted of a very 
few Chinese and Japanese newly erected huts, 


and here we put up, at either Daibutsu or 
Harry’s hotel, both called first class. Daibut- 
su’s beds consisted of a blanket, laid over 
plain boards in a bedstead, and at Harry’s one 
had to tip the only basin to prevent the water 
running out a hole on the other side. We had 
been directed to put ourselves in care of Mr. 
Cooper who would secure ponies and start us 
on our way. I wish I had time to picture to you 


_old Mr. Cooper, who came to our hotel and 


told us that he would make all arrangements 
and particularly warned us that we must be 
sure and leave not a minute later than eight, 
because otherwise we should risk being lock- 
ed out at the closing of the city gates.” 

Rev. L. G. Paik in his History of Protestant 
Missions in Korea, pp. 104-107, gives the name 
of the steamer, Tserio Maru, and says that 
Drs. Scudder and Taylor were missionaries 
under the American Board. He says also 
that the American Charge d’Affairs, Lieut. 
George C. Foulk requested the Appenzellers 
“‘to return to Japan because it was felt unsafe 
for Mrs. Appenzeller to come to the strange 
city at that time’’. Under date of April 2, 
1885, Foulk wrote a letter to Dr. Maclay in 
Japan and described the situation in Korea as 
“wholly unfavorable’. To quote Dr. Paik 
further, ‘‘Three days after this letter was 
written, the group of missionaries landed in 
Chemulpo. Mr. Foulk who had just returned 
from the country where he (had) been in 
grave danger until rescued by order of the 
King, fully conscious of the dangers and, con- 
vineing himself there were no accommoda- 
tions for a family either at the Legation or at 
the Allens, ordered the Appenzellers to re- 
turn to Japan.” 

Dr. Allen according to an entry in his diary 
on April 10, 1885, did not agree with this. He 
says ‘“‘We would like very much to invite them 
(the Appenzellers) to stop with us’’ and 
speaks of their return to Japan as an “unfor- 
tunate thing “and” uncalled for’. 
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The Opening of Korea —1882 
Admiral Shufeldt — 


DITOR’S NOTE: Admiral Shufeldt 
spent the winter of 1886-7 in Seoul as 
‘“‘the guest of the King’. He was 
asked by the Rev. H. G. Appenzeller 
to give his account of the “Opening of Korea” 
which he did under date of Jan. 29, 1887. It 
was published in the Korean Repository of 
1892, pages 57-62. He related that while he 
was in command of the U. S. S. Wachusett 
in the harbor of Hongkong, Admiral Bell in 
command of the ‘‘American squadron in the 
China station’’, was told by a French priest 
(probably Ridel) who had escaped from Korea 
following the great persecution of 1866, of the 
destruction of the “General Sherman” and all 
her.crew including the Rev. Jermain Thomas, 
in the river opposite Pyengyang in Septem- 
ber, 1866. 

Accordingly Admiral Shufeldt in command 
of the Wachusett was ordered to Chefoo where 
he engaged the services of a Chinese pilot and 
of an American missionary, the Rev. Hunter 
Corbet, crossed over to Korea in January, 
1867, and anchored opposite a small town at 
the mouth of the Taitong river. A letter was 
addressed to the King of Korea asking for 
the reasons of the destruction of the ‘General 
Sherman”. Upon learning that it would take 
twenty days to receive a reply, the Wachusett 
proceeded to Shanghai and was ordered to re- 
turn to the United States. A few months 
later, in the spring of 1867, the U. S. S. Shen- 
andoah under the command of Captain Febiger 
ascended the Taitong river and received an 
answer to Admiral Shufeldt’s letter, the origin- 
al having been sent to Peking and received 
by Admiral Shufeldt in Washington a year 
or two later. He says, “This letter was so 
statesman-like in its character, and bore such 
intrinsic evidence of the truth of its state- 
ments that both Captain Febiger and I were 
convinced that the attack on the General 


Sherman was made by an unauthorized mob 
under strong provocation” 

When Admiral Shufeldt returned from 
Korea to Shanghai in 1867, he said, ‘From 
that moment I conceived the idea and consider- 
ed it possible to make a treaty with this Hermit 
Nation without the exhibition of force.” It 
took him fifteen years to accomplish this. The 
account of how it was done proceeds in his 
own words as follows: 

‘In 1871 a naval expedition, under com- 
mand of Admiral John Rodgers and by the 
direction of the American Minister at Peking, 
Mr. Low, landed upon the coast of Korea, 
made an attack upon the defences at the 
mouth of the Han river, as a matter of repris- 
al for the burning of the General Sherman. I 
was satisfied at the time, that if that unfor- 
tunate affair had been properly understood, 
this expedition would not have been under- 
taken. It however accomplished nothing; on 
the contrary it was an obstacle in the way of 
obtaining a treaty by peaceful means, which 
intention I did not even then abandon. In 
1878 I finally obtained consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to take the U.S.S. Ticon- 
deroga on a commercial and diplomatic cruise 
around the world—the final object being to 
make a Treaty of Amity with Korea. The 
Hon. John Bingham, then U. S. Minister to 
Japan, was directed to ask the co-operation of 
the Japanese Government for this purpose. 
After an interview with the Japanese Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, at Tokio, I proceeded 
to Fusan and addressed a letter to the Gov- 
ernment at Seoul, reminding that government 
of my former letter in 1867 and the occasion 
of it, asking if a Treaty with America could 
not be made for the protection of American 
life and property on the coast of Korea. I 
found the Korean officials at Fusan very un- 
willing to enter into any intercourse whatever, 
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and the ship, in fact, was placed in quarantine. 
After waiting some time for a reply I left for 
Nagaski, where I received, through the Japan- 
ese government an answer to my letter, in 
which exception was taken to the address I 
used and it was intimated that the times were 
not opportune ‘for making a Treaty with a 
foreign Power. 

“While thus delayed in Nagasaki, I received 
an intimation from Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of 
Chihli, that if I would make him a personal 
visit, a way might be found to accomplish the 
the desired object. I at once went and had 
an interview with the Viceroy, the purport of 
which was finally that he would send over to 
Korea and get that government to appoint a 
commission to meet me at first in China. As 
this would take some time and as the cruise of 
the Ticonderoga had expired, I agreed to come 
back to China, after returning to the United 
States and conduct the negotiation. 

“The Ticonderoga arrived at San Francisco 
in Nov. 1880. I proceeded at once to Wash- 
ington and through the earnest assistance of 
Mr. Blaine—then Secretary of State—I was 
sent to China as Navai Attache to the Ameri- 
can Legation, with a secret authority, how- 
ever, to make a Treaty with Korea. It is 
needless to go into the particulars of the long 
delays with ensued, and which are apparently 
inseparable from Oriental diplomacy. The 
negotiations were tedious, from the fact, that 
although the Korean Commissioners were in 
Tientsin, I rarely saw them, and the affair 
was conducted through the subordinates of 
the Viceroy, whose object seemed to be, to 
make an American Treaty for the benefit of 
China. The obstacle constantly thrown in the 
way, was the suzerainty of China over Korea, 
a point which China had waived, if it ever ex- 
isted, whenever Korea had come into collision 
with other powers. After six month’s delay, 
a draft of the Treaty was made, on the basis 
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of the independence of the Korean Kingdom, 
The Korean commissioners returned to their 
own country and IJ, having the authority of the 
Secretary of the Navy to use a man-of-war, 
went over on the U. S. A. Swatara. Landing 
at the present site of Chemulpo, and without 
any display of force, I went to the magistracy 
of In Chun and there meeting the Korean 
Commissioners—three in number—perfected 
the Treaty, a rough draft of which had been 
previously sent to Korea. 

“A few days afterwards, the Koreans having 
provided a tent upon the point* at Chemulpo, 
I landed with a staff of officers, anda small 
guard of men. Having peacefully planted the 
American flag before the tent and to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle, I signed the first Treaty ever 
made between the Hermit Nation and any 
Western Power. While this was going on, 
France, England, Germany, and Italy, each 
with the prestige of royalty or by the use of 
threats, were trying to let down the bars of the 
gates, but I am very glad for the sake of our 
country that we were the poineers in accom- 
plishing the feat of bringing the last of the 
exclusive countries within the pale of Western 
Civilization. It was as easy a thing to do, as 
for Columbus to stand his egg upon its end.” 

The success of Shufeldt in opening Korea 
was as remarkable as that of Perry in Japan. 
Hon. John W. Foster, Ex-Secretary of State, 
wrote as follows: “Commodore Shufeldt had at 
the date of signing the treaty, served forty 
years in the navy...... This diplomatic mission 
did not come to him by chance, but he, like 
Perry, was selected for it because of his 
fitness to perform its duties. He had made 
himself conversant with Korean affairs by 
two previous visits to the country.’’— Editor. 


* Captain Philip Cooper who was in command of 
the Swatara told me that the Treaty was signed 
where the guest house of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms now stands. 


Letters from Corea —1884 


The following is one of the Monthly Letters sent out from the Mission Rooms of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the Sunday Schools. It contains parts of letters written from Seoul, the capital of 
Corea, by the Rev. Dr. R. S. Maclay, Superintendent of the Japan Mission, H. N. Allen, M. D.; 


and Rev. Mr. Loomis. 


DEAR CHILDREN 

ACCOMPANIED BY my wife, I arrived 

pat here safely the evening of June 24, 
re 1884. Our passage by steamer from 


6 Japan to Corea was pleasant as could 
be expected at this season of the year. We 
came to see what openings there are for 
Christian work in this country. You know 
that for many years the government of Corea 
has resolutely excluded all foreigners from its 
territory, and has been very hostile to Chris- 
tianity. Within the last few years, however, 
a favorable change has come over the feelings 
of the government, and now foreigners are 
permitted to enter the country. It is true 
that many difficulties still exist, but the way 
has been sufficiently opened so that now mis- 
sionaries are able to do something toward the 
evangelization of the people of Corea. 

The Missionary Society of our Church has 
made arrangements to commence missionary 
work in Corea and Mrs. Maclay and I are now 
paying a short visit to the country to gather 
information on the subject. We have not 
been quite two weeks in the country, and yet 
already we have become much interested in 
its people. A glance at the map will show 
you the kingdom of Corea covers the peninsu- 
Ja extending southward from the northeastern 
coast of the continent of Asia. The rivers 
Yaloo and Tumen and the White Mountain 
form the northern bounday of the kingdom, 
while southward its territory extends to the 
sea. The entire distance from north to south 
is about 600 miles, and the average width 
of the kingdom is about two hundred miles. 

No accurate estimate of its population has 
yet been made public, but probable conjec- 
tures suggest that it amounts to ten or twelve 
millions of people. The inhabitants seem to 
be a healthy, vigorous people. They pay a 


great deal of attention to dress, andi can say 
indeed, that they are the best clad people I 
have ever seen. Their houses, however, are 
dark, and gloomy and the streets of their 
towns and cities are in sad need of sanitary 
reform. The climate seems to be good, and, 
if the habits of the people were cleanly, as 
they ought to be, the country would probably 
be noted for salubrity of its climate. The pro- 
ductions of the country are not very abundant 
and their quality is not of the highest excel- 
lence; and yet the natural advantages of the 
country are such, that its productions ought 
to be of great variety and excellent quality. 
The Gospel is the great need of the country. 

It may almost be said that the Coreans are a 
people without a religion. Buddhism is a form 
of religion that exists in the country, but it is 
not heartily accepted by the people. In the 
capital of the country, where I now write, 
there is not one Buddhist temple within the 
city walls, and some Coreans tell me the Bud- 
dhist priests are not allowed to enter the 
city. Others state that they are permitted to 
enter it only by the gate. It is probable our 
missionary society will soon commence a mis- 
sion in Corea, and I trust you will try to help 
in this good work. Let us all labor and pray 
for the evangelization of Corea. ; 

The American Presbyterian Church have a 
missionary in Corea (H.N. Allen, M. D.), who 
writes from Seoul, October 1, 1884: 

“T have been in Corea about two weeks, 
and, you see, already consider myself able to 
write it up. As Iam the oldest missionary here, 
I may be pardoned for my seeming assump- 
tion. Missionaries are not at present allowed 
in the country, though as physician to the 
legation, I will not be molested while pre- 
paring the way for the work which will soon 
be begun. There are at present 20,000 Catholic 
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converts in the country, and the other day 
seven French priests and one Bishop called 
on the United States Ministers. These men 
go about dressed as mourners, wearing huge 
hats as large as an umbrella. No one can 
molest one of these mourners, and hence they 
_ are safe in that disguise. 

- “On the 19th of last June, Rev. Dr. Maclay, 
Superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in Japnn, sailed from Nagasaki for 
Corea. He arrived at Seoul, the capital, on 
the 24th of the same month. He. was receiv- 
ed with great kindness by the king, who de- 
clared that no objection would be made to the 
introduction of Protestant Christianity into 
his kingdom. Dr. Maclay recommended the 
beginning of medical and educational work, 
and the Rev. W. B. Scranton, M. D., is now 
under appointment to Corea. 

“The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
has mission stations at Newchang and Mouk- 
den in China, near the borders of Corea and 
have been able to do something for the bene- 
fit of the Coreans. Rev. John Ross in his last 
- annual report says: “The work of translating, 
printing and circulating the Corean version of 
the New Testament has been vigorously pro- 
secuted last and this year. The first edition, of 
8,000 each of Luke and John, was exhausted in 
the beginning of the year. An edition of anew 
translation of Luke, combined with Acts, also 
of 3,000 each, is already gone or going to Corea. 
A new edition of John, 5,000 copies, is bound, 
and the first edition of Matthew, of 5,000 
copies, is being printed. Mark follows; and 
Romans, lst and 2nd Corinthians, are ready 
for press. Galatians and Ephesians have to be 
carefully revised. Many thousands of tracts 
have been sent into Corea. Both tracts and 
gospels are greedily sought after, though it is 
still illegal to attempt proselytism.” 

Rev. Mr. Loomis writes from Japan: “The 
following incident was lately related to me by 


Mr. Tsuda, who has recently visited Corea: 
As an officer connected with the Japanese 
Legation at Seoul was recently walking on the 
road leading from the capitai to Peking, he 
observed a Corean following him very closely. 
As the conduct of the man seemed somewhat 
strange, he turned about and asked, ‘‘What 
do you want?” The Corean replied, I have 
a question to ask: ‘Are you a Christian ?’ 
“No; why do you wish to know?” ‘This is my 
reason: My father was put to death because 
he was a Christian, and as he was led away 
by the officers, I asked, ‘Have you any thing 
to say?’ He replied, ‘Yes, I shall be executed 
because of my religion, but I wish to say 
that you must become a Christian, as it is 
the way to save the soul.” On finding that 
the Japanese could give him no help in his 
vain search after a knowledge of the true God, 
this man turned away with a look of unutter- 
able sadness and despair. I expect to send to 
that Japanese official, a copy of the New 
Testament, to be given to the man in case he 
can be found. This incident, in addition to 
the above history shows that there is a great 
opportunity for Christan effort in Corea, and | 
in no land has so little labor seemed to yield | 
so great results.” 

Among the most noted of the Coreans who 
have become Christians is Rijutei, now in Jap- 
an. He is about forty years of age, and held 
the rank of General in the Corean army. At 
the time of the insurrection in 1882, he resisted 
the revolutionists, and when the Japanese dip- 
lomatic representatives at the capital were as- 
sassinated he was instrumental in preventing 
the assassination of the queen. He was per- 
mitted to go to Japan for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of Western Science and 
improvements. There he was converted, and 
has since been of great service in translating 
the Bible into the Corean language.” 
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A Trip to Sinpin, Manchukuo 


Rev. W. N. BLAIR D. D. 


>, .4HOSE OF US who have been thinking of 
D Sinpin as an almost impossibly out 
‘ of the way, inaccessible station will 
have to revise our opinions. I left 
Pyengyang 7:57 P. M. December 10th and ar- 
rived in Mukden 6:40 the next morning. Rev. 
Allen D. Clark, who has been appointed to Sin- 
pin Station, joined me on the train at Syenchun. 
As our train out of Mukden for Nanchiamu 
left at nine o’clock, we had plenty of time for 
breakfast in the station buffet and to exchange 
money. Nanchiamu is about sixty miles east 
of Mukden on the Kirin Line. The only large 
town passed was Fushun which is several 
miles south of the railway. The large manu- 
facturing and power plants located near the 
coal mines could be seen with difficulty through 
the cloud of smoke that overhung the city. 
We arrived in Nanchiamu a little before 
noon and left by bus for Sinpin about two 
o’clock, arriving in Sinpin at 4.30 P. M., just 20 
hours and 80 minutes enroute from Pyengyang 
and an easy trip all the way. When Mrs. 
Blair and I made the same trip in 1931, it took 
us a day and a half by Chinese cart to go from 
the railroad to Sinpin. I wondered how the 
big bus could possibly negotiate the high pass- 
es we crossed over with such difficulty four 
years ago. But the passes seem to have 
faded away. A good grade automobile road 
extends to Sinpin and on to the Yalu River. 
We passed through less than half a dozen 
towns of any size on the auto trip to Sinpin. 
Each was entered by a narrow gate, if noth- 
ing more than a swinging affair of pine poles. 
We saw no bandits. I had hoped to see at 
least one. We saw, however, considerable 
evidence of recent trouble such as barbed 
wire entanglements and piles of sand bags at 
the railway stations and block houses at en- 
’ trances and along the main streets of the 
towns, and modern war trenches protecting 
the most important centers. 
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There were four automobiles in our party, 
two passenger buses and two big trucks load- 
ed with baggage and soldiers. I saw no pheas-. 
ants or game of any kind enroute. The pre- 
ceding automobiles raised so much dust and 
we were so crowded in our bus that it was im-. 
possible to see much of the countryside. I 
can testify, nevertheless, to an abundance of 
pheasants in Manchuria. You see them hang- 
ing in quantity before the shops. At Christ- 
mas time, our household received at least forty 
pheasants and chickens as presents. I sup- 
pose a dozen or more are still hanging in Tom 
Cook’s cellar way. 

Sinpin is a drab colored Manchurian City of 
20,000 people of whom 1700 are Koreans. 
Our two missionary residences in Sinpin are 
built on the hill side in line east and west with 
two residences of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission, just outside the east entrance of 
Sinpin. It is hardly fair to say East Gate be- 
cause a cart ran into the wooden gate and 
knocked it down and out while we were there. 
As we entered the joint-mission compound, 
we first passed the hospital and Bible School 
of the Scotch Mission with our Bible Institute 
buildings and Chinese lower school of the 
Scotch Mission still further to the right and 
south. The insitutional buildings are of gray 
brick and the residences of red; first, Dr. Leg- 
gate’s residence; second, the residence of Rev. 
John Stuart, now on furlough; third, the re- 
sidence of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Cook of our 
mission, last and farthest east, the Lloyd 
Henderson home, vacant since his death, but 
soon to be occupied by Rev. and Mrs. Allen 
Clark and son, Robert Allen. 

The most characteristic part of the scenery 
in Sinpin and in all Manchuria is the Chinese 
carts,-heavy two wheeled vehicles, pulled by 
from four to six horses and mules with an 
occasional cow or donkey thrown in for good 
measure. The shaft animal is usually a horse. 


A TRIP TO SINPIN, MANCHUKUO 


The other animals are hitched from the collar 
by long ropes that drag on the ground and 
tangle unless the lead animals are kept mov- 
ing briskly. The Chinese carter’s job should 
be rated among the highly skilled professions. 
To me, the marvelous way he wields his long 
_ whip making it crack like a pistol within an 
inch of the offending mule’s ear is fascinating, 
The road into Sinpin this winter has been 
crowded with heavily loaded carts from early 
morning till dusk. The carters do not like to 
travel after dark, prefering if necessary to start 
at four or even three o’clock in the morning, 
Bandits are more apt to be abroad in the 
evening than in the early morning. Also it is 
wise to beat approaching carts to the next 
mountain pass which may be too narrow to 
permit carts to pass one another. A traffic 
jam in America is child’s play to a Chinese 
cart jam on a Manchurian mountain. 

I went to Sinpin to help in the Men’s Bible 
Institute which opened December 12th. and 
closed January 22nd. 38 young men enrolled 
from nearly that many churches. 33 of the 
88 reported that they had been Christians 
from infancy. I never taught a more earnest 
group of students. Not one dropped out 
during the term and not one failed in his 
studies. The importance of Bible Institutes 
like this for men and for women as a stabliz- 
ing, spiritualizing force in the church, especial- 
ly in places like Sinpin, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. 

Of the 1,700 Koreans in Sinpin, perhaps one 
fourth are Christians and at least half at 
Christmas time. On Christmas Eve and Christ- 
mas Day, 700 people crowded into the church 
that seats 400. At the close of the Bible In- 
stitute term, our students united with the local 
church people in a week of preparatory meet- 
ings for the New.Year’s Bible Study Class, 
We met at the unusual hour of five o’clock to 
enable the church members to be home before 
dark. - 

Sinpin is the center of a large Korean popu- 
lation between Mukden and the Yalu River. 
The past few years have been years of great 
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hardship for our Korean brethren in Manchu- 
kuo. Many of the churches have been greatly 
weakened, but nearly all have hung on. Three 
churches, burned during the past two years, 
have been or are being rebuilt. All the 
Koreans I met seemed busy and hopeful. Not 
only the raising of rice, but the cleaning and 
marketing of rice is largely in Korean hands. 
For some reason, too, the buying and selling 
of cattle around Sinpin is being chiefly done 
by Koreans. 

Thousands of Korean immigrants are now 
going into the Sinpin district as into other sec- 
tions of Manchuria. Undoubtedly we are 
facing a great opportunity. Many are already 
Christians. All are more open to the Gospel 
than they were in their old surroundings. 
Fortunately hundreds of Christian communi- 
ties have already been established. Both the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Churches are 
enthusiastically working in Manchuria. The 
Presbyterian churches are organized into 
three presbyteries and are largely prepared to 
care for their own life. We will be short- 
sighted, however, if we do not give our breth- 
ren in Manchukuo all possible help and encour- 
agement. The Christians in Sinpin certainly 
appreciate, as we do, the splendid faithfulness 
and courage of Mr. and Mrs. Cook in stay- 
ing in their lonely, dangerous station the past 
few years. Their presence, more than any 
thing else, has kept the churches together and 
prepared the way for the great days ahead. 

There is as yet no monument erected in 
Manchuria in memory of Lloyd Henderson. 
Some day there will be. But I found a living 
monument to our martyred brother in the 
heart of every man up there who knew him. 
Nor have they forgotten for a moment the be- 
loved wife and children. We have made a 
heavy investment in Manchuria. We may be 
sure it has not been made in vain. I believe 
a great church will develop in this northern 
land and I know that those who have made 
the final sacrifice for the Master will some day 
with Him see of the travail of their souls and 
be satisfied. 


Chairyung Men’s Bible Institute 


REV. W. M. 


f™, WS THE CHAIRYUNG Men’s Bible In- 
7 stitute just closed is said to have 
ey been the largest Men’s Bible Insti- 
N tute ever held in Korea, totaling three 
hundred and fifty eight men, and as Bible In- 
stitutes constitute a distinctive and important 
phase of our work here, we have been asked 
to write an article describing the Chairyung 
Men’s Bible Institute and attempting to account 
for its success. Our Men’s Bible Institute has 
been conducted every year since 1909, during 
which period three thousand one hundred and 
seventy four men have studied and one hund- 
red and fifty six men have been graduated. 
Our’s is a good illustration of what can be 
done with a minimum of plant. It consists of 
three Korean-style dormitories, and a Korean 
style two-story recitation building. The latter 
contains eight class rooms and an office, the 
largest class room also serving as the Chapel 
auditorium. When the three hundred and 
fifty eight men squeeze into this auditorium 
it is packed— ‘Korean style’ too. 

A session of our Institute consists of a term 
of five weeks, the course being completed in 
five terms. This year the, first-year men were 
divided into three divisions, A. B. and C. so 
that all our men now know what A. B. C. 
means even if they never heard of these be- 
fore. The second-year men were divided into 
two divisions. Thus there were eight divi- 
sions all together for the five years. This 
greatly increases the problem of providing 
teachers. The curriculum is almost purely 
Bible. A few closely related subjects such 
as Personal Work, the Shorter Catechism, 
Church Government, and Church History have 
been introduced into the regular curriculum, 
and courses on Sunday School Teaching, 
Music, and practical drill in preaching are 
given outside the regular hours. 

Not counting the college man who taught 
music, there were nine men on our faculty. 
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Six were fine Korean pastors, members of our 
Whang Hai Presbytery, and three were mem- 
bers of Chairyung Station, namely the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. W. B. Hunt, Rev. J. B. Livesay, 
and the writer. On the last day of the Insti- 
tute we had the pleasure of having Dr. W. N. 
Blair with us to give the Commencement ad- 
dress. The Commencement exercises were 
held in the West Church, the house being 
packed with 1,200 local people and others from 
far and near who had come in to see their 
friends graduated. 

The student body, averaging twenty-three 
years of age, is a very heterogenous body, 
sometimes containing a few men who have 
been to college, but largely composed of 
men who have had little or no opportunity to 
study. In recent years the number of men 
who have attended the lower schools seems to 
be increasing. The student body also forms a 
very representative group, coming from dis- 
tant parts of the Province as well as from 
around Chairyung. This year we had four 
men from the distant island of White Wings 
(near Sorai Beach). As the students came 
from one hundred and thirty two different 
churches it is evident that the great majority 
of our one hundred and seventy nine churches 
in this Province were represented by at least 
one student. This year among the students 
there were four elders, thirteen leaders, and 
ninety two deacons. The estimated expense 
for each student for the term of five weeks is 
eleven or twelve yen including photographs 
and all side,trimmings. 

Being well acquainted with this Bible Insti- 
tute only, we must describe it without know- 
ing in what respects it may or may not differ 
from those in other places. We have been 
asked how we account for the sucess of our 
Bible Institute. We donot know. We know 
that God’s Word has been taught just as un- 
tiringly and faithfully in other places; but 
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we do not know why He has chosen especially 
to bless our work with numbers. We used to 
think that the numbers depended upon the 
crops during the previous Fall. Some years 
ago when we were having a famine year as 
far as the crop of students was concerned, 
the writer asked a discouraged pastor what 
the trouble was, and was told that the young 
men now-a-days didn’t care about studying 
the Bible. However, in recent years, every 
year has seen a bumper crop, not necessarily 
of rice, but of young men eager to spend five 
weeks studying the Word. 

Although we do not profess to know why 
God has seen fit to bless especially our Bible 
Institute, we may mention a few things which 
humanly speaking may be said to have con- 
tributed to its success. As far as deliberate 
efforts to work up the attendance is concern- 
ed, notices sent to all our churches giving the 
dates and rules of the Bible Institute, and 
letters to former pupils reminding them of the 
blessings that they have already received at- 
tending the Institute and suggesting that if 
possible they continue the course and graduate, 
are all that can be mentioned. Of course the 
itinerators as they have opportunity, put in a 
good word for the Bible Institute while travel- 
ing in the country. But the Bible Institute 
itself is its best advertisement. Enthusiastic 
pupils returning to their homes encourage 
their friends to come to the Institute with 
them the next year. In addition to learning a 
lot about the Bible, the pupils seem to enjoy 
themselves thoroughly while here. They meet 
men from other churches and in many ways 
have their horizens broadened. We always 
make'a big thing of the Chin Mok Whoi or 
Social Evenings of which we have several 
each term, one for the faculty to entertain the 
students and one at which the students enter- 
tain the faculty. At the first of these occas- 
ions, the men from each county of our territory 
stand up in a group and introduce themselves 
to the others, stating from what church they 
have come. They make more than a mere 
formality out of this and seem to work up 
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considerable rivalry each year to see which 
county can send in the largest contingent of 
pupils, After the formal numbers on the. 
program are over, the spirit of good-fellowship 
runs riot ; members of the faculty and student. 
body are called upon for stunts; and those. 
that have come for the first time are surprised 
to find that these austere looking foreigners 
are remarkably human after all. 

It is a noticeable fact that the great in- 
crease in numbers and popularity of the in- 
stitute dates roughly from the time when 
Korean teachers appeared in numbers on the 
faculty. Of course this works in what we 
may call a virtuous circle. Having a compara- 
tively large number of students made it possi- 
ble and necessary to use more Korean 
teachers, and the increased use of Korean 
teachers, as is natural, seems to have increas- 
ed greatly the popularity and attendance of the 
Institute. 

One thing that has encouraged attendanceis. 
the fact that we have been careful so to ar- 
range the dates of our Institutes as not to in- 
terfere with the Korean New Year, on which 
day the Koreans as yet find it very difficult to 
be away from home. For the future, how- 
ever, our problem is becoming not so much 
how to encourage attendance as how to limit 
the attendance to numbers that we can ad- 
vantageously handle in the limited space that 
we have. We are feeling around for a suitable 
means of limiting the numbers and at the 
same time improving the quality of the student 
body. 

It is generally recognized that attendance 
at the Bible Institute is a very desirable if 
not absolutely necessary step in preparing 
for Christian service either in one’s local 
church or in broader fields. Our graduates 
often continue their preparation at the Theolo- 
gical Seminary and are able to matriculate 
without taking the entrance examination in 
Bible. Even without taking further training, 
they are in demand as teachers at country 
classes and as helpers. Our Presbytery has 
even from time to time passed and later anul- 
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led regulations to the effect that no one might 
be installed as an elder who had not attended 
the Bible Institute. While not approving of 
such a ruling, it is mentioned here as indica- 
tive of the Presvytery’s opinion of the value 
of attendance at the Bible Institute. 

Before closing, mention should be made of 
the fact that we were asked to write an article 
on the Chairyung Men’s Bible Institute and 
therefore nothing has been said about the 


Women’s Institute, which has been just as 
successful and just as wonderfully used of God 
as the Men’s. The women’s Institute now in 
session has an attendance of 310. We also 
wish to express our gratitude to God for His 
manifest blessing, and for the opportunity 
that He gives us in the Bible Institute to teach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ and to mold 
the lives of so many of the young men and 
future leaders of the Church in the Province. 


The First Korean Embassy to the 


United States of America 


7 mh HE FOLLOWING account was furnish- 
3 ed to Mr. William B. Towner, Record- 
4 ing Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton through Mr. Hunter Miller, the Historical 
Adviser of the Government. 

“The records of the Department show that 
the Mission left Korea for Japan on the U. 8S. 
S. Monocacy and continued its journey from 
Japan to the United States on the S. S. Arabis. 
They arrived in San Francisco on Sept. 2, 
1883; reached Chicago on Sept. 12; and 
Washington on September 15. The date of 
their leaving San Francisco for Chicago is not 
on record, At this time President Arthur was 
in New York for the purpose of attending the 
funeral of Hugh J. Hastings, proprietor of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. The Spe- 
cial Mission went to New York and were 
presented to the President on May 18 by 
the Secretary of State. The Mission left for 
Boston on the same day, returned to Washing- 
ton on September 29, and had a farewell 
audience with the President on October 12. 

The Minister Plenipotentiary and two other 
members of the Mission were offered passage 
on the U.S.S. Trenton. The other members 
left Washington for San Francisco on October 
18, 1883. 

The details of the visit of the Special Mission 
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to the United States are given in an instruction 
of October 16, 1883, from the Secretary of 
State to the American Minister to Korea, 
Lucius H. Foote.’’ 

The following account of the presentation to 
President Arthur is quoted from the magazine, 
The Gospel in All Lands. Volume XI, 1885: 

“The King of Corea sent Min Yong Ik 
as Minister Pleniptentiary to the United States: 
He was received by the President in New 
York. 

“The ceremony took place in a parlor of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where the President, 
attended by the Secretary of State, the 
Assistant Secretary, and several other gentle- 
men, awaited the Embassy, about eleven 
o’clock in the evening. The Minister and his 
suite entered the room in single file. First 
in order, as first in dignity, came Min Yong Ik, 
who is a relative of the Queen of Corea, and a 
noble of the highest rank. He was dressed, 
as were his companions, in his richest robes of 
state. A loose garment of flowered plum 
colored silk showed through its openings a 
snow-white tunic, also silken. The whole was 
belted in with a broad band covered with 
curiously-wrought plates of gold. Upon the 
ambassador’s breast hung an apron with two 
storks embroidered in white upon a purple 
ground, and bordered with many brilliant 
colors. On his head he wore his hat of 
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ceremony, a singular structure of silk, bamboo 
and horse-hair, which, according to Corean 
customs, it is indispensable to wear upon 
all occasions. 

' “Second in the procession came the Vice- 
Minister, Hong Yang Sik a son of the Prime 
Minister of the Corean Kingdom. His dress 
in the main resembled that of Min Yong Ik, 
his lower rank being denoted by the fact that 
only one stork was embroidered upon the 
apron covering his breast. 

“Standing in the hall, just outside the open 
door of the reception-room, the Ambassadors 
and their suite formed a single line, facing the 
President. Ata signal from the Minister, they 
dropped together on their knees. Then raising 
their hands above their heads, they bent their 
bodies forward with a low, steady sweep until 
their foreheads touched the ground. Remain- 


ing in this attitude a few moments, they arose 
and advanced into the room. President Arthur 
and the gentlemen with him bowing deeply as 
they entered. The Secretary, Freylinghuysen, 
coming forward, led Min Yong Ik up to the 
President and introduced him. The President 
and the Minister joined hands, looked earnest- 
ly in each other’s faces for a moment, and 
through the interpreter exchanged some 
words of compliment. 

“Minister Min Yong Ik then pronounced his 
formal address to the President, speaking in 
his native tongue in a solemn and rather 
pleasant voice, and the President replied. 
There was a short interchange of courtesies, 
and the Embassy withdrew, repeating at the 
door the obeisance they had made on enter- 
ing.” 


Ewha College English Short Story Contest—1935 


Report of the Judges. 


1. From the ten stories, all excellent, we 
chose for the prizewinner, “She Smiled” by 
Kapsoon Kim of Seoul. It is published in this 
issue of the KOREA MISSION FIELD. 

We give Honorable Mention to the following: 


“Returning to the Farm’’ 
by Sungmo Hong, of Pyeng Yang. 
“The Dawn Bell’’ 
by Kyungsaing Kim, of Cheiju Do. 
‘‘Shoon Hi”’ (the name of the Heroine) 
by Soonyei Lee, of Songdo. 
“The Gleam after Darkness”’ 
by Wunok Oh, of Syenchun. 

2. In every story, the title seemed to us 
well chosen, and suited to the narrative, with 
no evidence of dragging in an expression $be- 
cause it seemed ornamental. 

8, A few errors—and surprisingly few, 
when one remembers that these stories are 
written in a language that has no affinity with 
Korean, show how tricky English idioms can 


be. 
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EK. W. Koons, D. D., Chairman. 


Speaking ofia man who wants a con- 
cubine, because his wife is unattractive, 
“Soonsil will be a good coupler to him.” 

Telling of a child that is seriously ill, 
“he is very dangerous to-night.” 

“Expect me with a nice hope,” “the 
huge snowy day,” etc. 

4, But every sentence was perfectly intelli- 
gible, each story had flashes of really good 
writing, only a few of which we can quote. 

‘‘Her father was not bad-hearted from 
the bottom. It was only that his idea 
was old-fashioned.’’—-Wunok Oh. 

“She felt as if she were a fish on the 
chopping-board.”—Keumbok Lim. 

‘fAt last silence and the death of night 
stretched the house.’’—Sungmo Hong. 

“There was no mystery or freshness in 
him which would satisfy the intelligent 
idealistic girl.’’—Soon Choi. 

“The clean faces did not seem in place 
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with the dirty ragged clothes. 
Yungai found hope in their brightly shin- 
ing eyes and was eager to pour her ideas 
into their minds.”—Soon Choi. 

“Still the snow was falling, but it seem- 
ed like lovely little flowers.”—Wunok Oh. 

5. Not one story tells of the cheerful side 
of Korean home life, or college life, or leads up 
to the familiar climax ‘‘so they were married, 
and lived happily ever after.” 

6. Three culminate in attempted suicides, 
and in the prize-winner, the girl’s problem is 
solved by her running away from home. 

7. In several, characters who had not been 
even suggested in the first part of the story, 
appear in time to determine the outcome of 
the plot. There is, as is natural with young 
authors, too much dependence on the deus ex 
machina. 


But 


- 8, The judges thoroughly enjoyed the 
privilege of reading all the ten stories, and 
they congratulate Ewha on the skill and 
ability showed by the students, and on the 
excellent work in the English Department, 
that makes such creditable stories possible, 
year after year. 

(Miss Kim, winner of the first prize, is the 


daughter .of Elder Kim II Sun of the Central 


Presbyterian Church of Seoul. His death in 
January, 1935, was a great loss to the church. 
He had been an elder for many years, a mem- 
ber of the Board of managers of the Y. M. C. 
A., and very much interested in the primary 
schools of the city. His daughter is a gradu-. 
ate of the Ewha Primary and Middle Schools 
and of the Literary Department of the Col- 
lege. She had the leading part in the last 
English play given by the College.— Editor.) 


She Smiled 


MISs KAPSOON KIM 


pow OLD IS HE? the middle aged 
woman with piercing eyes asked the 
; sly faced old one. 

‘‘Madam, his father is one of the 
richest men in Korea, and a noble. .He is now 
twenty-one years old, the second son of His 
Excellency, Baron Kwon. Isn’t he good 
enough for your stepdaughter ? I think he is 
just what you want.” 

“IT think so too. But still he is too good for 
her!’ Ambition lifted her painted face. 
“Then the minimum for him to give me is five 
thousand yen!” Her voice was subdued but 
still sharp. 

“He would give you even twenty thousand. 
Keisoon is beautiful and smart enough, and 
she has a higher education than his son. 
Really I have had a hard time to find a rich 
but weak-headed bridegroom, as you asked. 
Now then you must keep your promise if he 
gives you all you want.” 

“I know ; one tenth of it ?” 
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I will strive to complete 
the engagement within a week.” The wrink- 
led old face smiled cunningly. “Goodby, 
madam. I will come on Friday. Please tell it 
with care to the master.” 

After the go-between had gone out the big 
wooden gate and the stepmother was alone, 
she said to herself, “Hum, from now on her 
beauty and talent will be of no use to her. I 
can not bear to see her so beautiful, and when 
she is admired.’ Her eyes became slender 
with jealousy. 

The same night tall Keisoon, a slender girl 
with black round eyes ina white oval face, 
heard some talk in the room across the maroo 
between her father and stepmother, 

“This noon the go-between came and said 
that she has found a fine bridegroom, the 
second son of Baron Hoshik Kwon.”’ 

“O—o~oh,—I know. One of the richest 
men in Korea—Well we are not as rich as 
Baron Kwon, and not as high class as he—but 


“Yes, madam.’’ 
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my Keisoon is such a beautiful and good girl 
that she can be given to any one—of the 
highest class.” 

The stepmother’s poisonous voice inter- 
rupted, “I didn’t ask you to admire your 
daughter. I want you to say whether you will 
give her to the Kwon family or not.” 

“Well—I first wonder whether it is not too 
quick to decide my only daughter’s marriage.’ 

“Then do you mean you won’t allow her to 
marry? Allright. I don’t mind. But per- 
haps she will not be able to marry before she 
dies if you don’t give her to him. Though you 
admire her so much, she is not good. Do you 
know that she always goes.out at night? And 
she is a spoiled girl. She never obeys me, and 
scorns me because of her beauty. She must 
marry as soon as she graduates. She would 
be a very easy girl to degrade. Do you know 
how many boys she has? Now I have aright 
concerning her. I have fostered her for four 
years, and she is quite old enough to marry.” 

“Hu, hu, don’t be so excited and angry. I 
didn’t say that I would not allowit. I just 
meant that I must think it over. I will find 
out whether the bridegroom is good and fit 
for my Keisoon, and tomorrow night I will tell 
~ you. And I didn’t know about her. I en- 
trusted her to you.” Mr. Han, who dislikes to 
quarrel and is rather afraid of his wife’s 
wrath, spoke gently. 

Keisoon heard them with excitement and 
dismay ‘‘What shall I do? If my father 
allows it there is no hope for me. Once I 
heard Myungsun say that he is a depraved, 
dull boy. Oh! Mercy on me! O mother, why 
did you leave me so early? How desolate I 
would have been without your smile! But 
you conquered all your difficulties, even death. 
Can’t I overcome even this little temptation ? 
If not, I am not your daughter.’’ She cried 
and sobbed in her bed, and could not sleep all 
through the night. 

Next day after the school periods were 
finished, in the senior classroom of Chung 
Wha Girls’ High School two girls were talk- 
ing. 
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“Myungsun, your experience and wisdom 
always help me and I am grateful. Our 
graduation is only one month and a half away, 
and I think J can’t go on to Japan. What can 
I do? Last night I couldn’t sleep. Dear 
friend, once you mentioned Baron Kwon’s 
second son Hyungkook, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes, Keisoon. What about him?” 

Yesterday I heard my mother tell my father 
that she wants to marry me to him !” 

“What ? You marry? Marry that weak, 
dissipated Hyungkook ?” 


“Yes! What can I do? Have you any 
suggestion ?”’ 
“Aigo! Whatever—? Well, I’ll think. I 


can’t help you with money, and you do not 
need money. But surely I can think of some- 
thing. Any way, I can help you go‘to Japan, 
and break that engagement if itis made. But 
don’t give any hint to your stepmother, and 
don’t revolt when your father or mother asks 
you. Be likealamb. That’s the way you can 
succeed, and reach your ideal. I’ll have a con- 
crete plan in a few days.” 

Keisoon’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Ai, Myungsun! I thank you with my 
whole heart. My mother’s smile is my first 
help always, and next are your words. When 
I think of her last smile my helpless mind is 
comforted. I was just a young girl when she 
died. I couldn’t understand what death is, 
but I can remember her smiling. I’m sure she 
died happy. She wanted me to sing “What a 
Friend we have in Jesus,” and her eyes were 
shining with faith. She wanted to say some- 
thing to me and my father, but her tongue 
tied up, and she gave us a last smile instead. 
I can never forget that smile.” 

“Be strong, Keison, and be faithful like your 
mother.” 

The month and a half passed. Seventy girls 
in white with new red ribbons on their long 
black. braids marched into the big hall of 
Chungwha Girls’ High School. People con- 
gratulated them on their joyous graduation. 
Their faces were filled with the happiness of 
success; but Keisoon, who was first in her 
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class, was pale and there was a cloud in her 
eyes ; yet her face had a clear beauty. 

Some women gossipped with one another, 

‘Isn’t she pretty !” 

‘Do you know whose daughter she is ?”’ 

“IT don’t know. Anyway, how glad her 
mother must be today! If I hada daughter 
like her !’’ 

“T know all about her. She is Sang Ho 
Han’s only daughter, and her mother died 
when she was thirteen. Her mother was so 
gentle and faithful that talking with her was 
like being with an angel. Anyway, she is 
engaged to Baron Kwon’s second son. Her 
stepmother forced it. Really it is very sad for 
her. And the wedding ceremony will be held 
day after tomorrow!”’ 

Teachers and friends shook Keisoon’s hands 
in congratulation. But though she curved her 
mouth, her face was still pale and her eyes 
were in a mist. The sorrowful noon time 
passed. 

That night they were busy at Keisoon’s 
house because of her wedding, but she had 
not come back even by ten o’clock. But they 
did not know. 

It was eleven when Mr. Han received a tele- 
gram. He puzzled about it and called his wife 
and asked her with trembling voice, ‘“Where— 
where is Keisoon ?” 

‘Perhaps in her room. Why do you look 
for her? Oh, I see she did not come back 
from Myungsun’s. This afternoon Myungsun 
invited her.” 

He could not say anything, only sighed. 
But when the stepmother saw the telegram 
sent from the Fusan ferry steamer, her face 
became almost .blue with anger, and the 
corners of her eyes went up, 

“What’s it all about? You are a fool! Why 
couldn’t you keep her firmly? What did I 
say ? Now what can I do on the wedding 
day? It’s not my shame, but yours! You 
stupid! You fool!” 

He could say nothing, but his hands were 
trembling, hot tears fell from his shut eyes. 
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His heart burst in his side with pity for his 
oniy daughter, and he thought of the day of 
his wife’s death. 

It was a calm snowy day in winter. She 
was still young, but her lips were pale and her 
whole body a bag of bones. She hated‘nobody, 
but was humble and her weapon was love. 
Pitiful little Keison sat beside her and cried 
and cried. “I have been so unkind to her that 
at last she ran away. How her mother would 
blame me! Her last smile pierces my heart. 
She entrusted Keisoon to me with that smile. 
But I have betrayed her trust!” 

Four days after the telegram came, Mr. Han 
received a long letter from Keisoon : 

Tokyo, Japan 
March 21, 1934 


Dear Father! 

Today I reached here comfortably. How 
are you and mother? I beg your pardon 
greatly for leaving without telling you, but I 
could not find an occasion. I wanted to talk 
to you about my college education for a whole 
year, but mother did not give mea chance to 
meet you. YetI don’t blame anybody. My 
whole body and mind hurried from there when 
mother talked to you about my marriage to 
Baron Kwon’s son. 

This journey was suggested by my dearest 
friend Myungsun. Perhaps you wondered 
about money. I have saved for four years 
and have one hundred and six yen. 

Dear father, do you remember mother’s 
death—her smile? It is an unforgettable 
memory for my whole life. I believe that she 
smiled to show her faithful, honest life as a 
mirror to me. As my heart was burning with 
hatred against stepmother, her smile appeared 
and made me ashamed. 

Dear father, sometime I will succeed, and I 
will strive hard for our society. She smiled 
even though she was meeting death. 

Good health to you and mother. 


Lovingly yours, 
Keisoon. 


The Two ‘‘H. G’s’”— 


Pioneers 


Appenzeller and Underwood 


Rev. C. A. SAUER 


ex 73 AHEIR INITIALS were the same. 
me They arrived in Korea on the same 
jill day, Easter Sunday, 1885. 

They made many journeys together 
and served together on many mbar tan! mis- 
sion committees. 

They comprised the first Bible translation 
committee. 

It was a year before there was a convert ; it 
was several years before public worship could 
be held. It was nearly twenty years before 
the New Testament could be placed in the 
hands of converts. 

The king detailed a ki-syu or soldier to act 
as the personal guard of these foreigners. 
This ki-syu was instructed that the foreigner 
must not be molested nor insulted and he did 
his duty ! 

Once upon a time a village loafer inadvisedly 
drew too dear a missionary, and chucking him 
on cheek, said “Pretty, pretty.” Two seconds 
later the offender was on his back begging for 
mercy and declaring to the ki-syw that he had 
not meant what he said and that the foreigner 
as not pretty ! 

The day when the ki-syw was necessary 
was soon past and the missionaries travelled 
throughout Korea, preaching the gospel. Ap- 
penzeller tells of preaching to a crowded house 
one night, and then explains that the house 
was eight by twelve! 

He also explained in his letter that his six 
feet seemed to be too much in height for that 
same house. 

Appenzeller returned to Korea without his 
family in 1901. His two cabin mates were 
business men. The first placed a box of cigars 
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on the cabin stand saying, ‘‘Gentlemen, this is 
for the cabin.’’ The second placed a bottle 
of whiskey beside the cigars and said “Gentle- 
men, this is for the cabin.” Not to be outdone, 
Appenzeller placed his Bible on the stand and 
said, Gentlemen, this too is for the cabin and 
you are heartily welcome to it.” 

Appenzeller lost his life in 1902 on another 
coast steamer. He was enroute to meet the 
other members of the committee on Bible 
translation when his steamer collided with 
another boat and went down. 

Three children of these three pioneers now 
head three outstanding missionary educational 
institutions. 

Henry G. Appenzeller founded the first 
school for boys in all Korea. Henry D. 
Appenzeller is now the head of that large 
school for boys which the King graciously 
called Pai Chai. 

Just outside the city of Seoul stand two 
Christian colleges. 

Horace G. Underwood was the first Presi- 
dent of Chosen Christian College ; Horace H. 
Underwood, eldest son of pioneer Horace 
G. Underwood, is now the President of the 
College his father founded. 

Adjoining the Chosen Christian College for 
men stands Ewha College for women. Alice 
R. Appenzeller eldest child of pioneer Henry 
G. Appenzeller is President of this college. 

By faith they stood on Chemulpo’s shores 
on Easter Sunday fifty years ago and looked 
forward, praying that he “‘who on Easter 
morning broke the bonds of death might ~ 
break the bonds which bound the Korean 
people.”’ 


What’s Interesting the Korean Church 


(February Extracts from the ‘‘Christian Messenger”) 


Translated by REv. BRUCE F. HUNT 


At the last meeting of the South Keungsang Pres- birthday bequeathed the sum of his worldly posses- 
bytery it was decided to change the nature of the sions, ¥1,500, to the church and church school in his 
Masan Gospel Industrial School to make the Bible the community. 


main course instead of agriculture, and making as the er eS ; 
purpose of the school the training of rural church Capt. M. L. Swineheart reports a gift of $50,000 


leaders and the training of outstanding youth in the from Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York City 
rural districts. The ideal of the school is expressed for Ewha College. This denor has already made large 
in three phrases : (1) To love God; (2) To love man; contributions to the College: $50,000 for the first 
(8) To love soil. The school is looking forward to a building and $25,000 for the dormitory. 

good year under the newly appointed principal In Koo 


Vaan On January 25th, at a meeting of the North Man- 


churian Conference, 11 Methodist leaders withdrew 

Rev. Keung Hui Han, while visiting his parishon- from the conference and joined with several Presby- 

ers in Manchuria, early in February was captured by terian leaders in drawing up a declaration with which 
the ‘‘anti-Manchukuo” troops and killed. they are circularizing the church in Korea. In this 
declaration they say they not wishing to cppose the 

The Summer Bible School report of the Presby- church work of the past, and that while they give it 
terian Board of Christian Education was recently pub- due respect, they feel that the church today must 
lished and in 1934, 718 Summer Bible Schools were meet the needs of today. These needs they say will be 
conducted by 4,537 teachers, the total enrollment met by creating a united church which does not take 
‘coming to 59,295. During these schools 7,034 pupils creed as its basis of organization. Bishop Ryang 
accepted Christ as Saviour and 7,864 learned to read. admits that the resignations of these men have been 
received and a committee from Methodist headquart- 


Elder Hu of North Pyengan Province on his 60th _ ers has been sent to investigate. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission Left on Furlough 
Returned from Furlough Rev. Dr. and Mrs, £. M. Cable, of Seoul, 
Miss L. Hayes, to Pyengyang with her Mother, Mrs, meat Ss 
Hayes. Methodist Episcopal Mission, South 
Left on Furlough Left on Furlough 
Dr. and Mrs. A. I. Ludlow, of Seoul. Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Snyder and family, of Seoul. 
Sa aR ae Left for U.S. Ae 

Southern Presbyterian Mission Mrs. E. W. Anderson has been called home by the 


Returned from Furlough illness of her father; she, with John, sailed on 
Miss D. Austin, to Chunju, March 28th. 


Miss L. Fontaine, to Chunju. ee 

Mr. C. H. Stephan, American Vice-consul in Seoul, 
and Mrs, Stephan, returned from furlough in the 
last week March. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
Miss B. Bair, to Seoul. 
Dr, John R. Mott paid a much appreciated visit to 


Stamps for Sale 
Seoul for four days at th dof M 5 
JAPANESE COMEMORATIVES, unused, sheets ot __7- 77 “OR AONE OATS BADE Sno of Maret ae 


20 for ¥ 8.60 ; sheets of 36 for ¥,7.00. Regular Issues THE K. M. F, EDITORIAL BOARD greatly desires 
1888-1934, including the 1923 Earthquake issue—86 to complete its file of early volumes of the “Korea 
stamps in all, cancelled, for ¥ 4.00. A complete set of Mission Field’’ and will be glad to pay reasonable 
Japanese Commemoratives, 1894-1984—66 stamps un- amount for the following monthly issues :- 1904 Feb., 
used for ¥ 34.00. Please apply with remittance to H. May, Nov.; 1905 Nov., Dec.; 1906 Nov.; Dec., 1907 
SANBORN, Pleasanton, Kobe. April. Write—G. Bonwick, C. L. S., Seoul. 
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SEND TO US FOR SAMPLES 


FURNITURE | CROCKERY 


TABLES, CHAIRS, SEE OUR BLUE OR TAN 
CABINETS ETC. COLOR TEA SETS 


Made at the Before purchasing Afternoon 
Salvation Army Tea Sets elsewhere. 
Boys’ Home 


Have you shortage in your 
Phoenix Sets ? 
Estimates upon We always have a good supply 
Applieation to make up. 
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KOREAN BOOKS ~ Books 


New Publications every Month 


on Standard & Popular Subjects. Tracts 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA | 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE | |- 
All Korean ; Illustrated. ole 


~ Christmas Books 
A Girl’s Prayers 


Action Songs : 
Biographies > 


Agriculture i 
Bible Topics 
Biographies 
Care of Children 


-' Apologetics 


- Pictures 


Catechisms _ 
Church History 
Commentaries 


Maps 


Evangelistic 
Personal Work 
Stewardship 
Women & Girls 


Devotional | Sermons 


Homiletics 
Prayer 


Bible Helps 


Theology 


WE PUBLISH FOR THE 


KOREAN CHURCHES, THE 
VARIOUS MISSIONS, THE 


ENGLISH BOOKS 


By best American & British 
Authors always in Stock 


‘Travel 
New Books are constantly added to 
our Stock dealing with:- 


Fiction 
Evangelism 
Ch. Organization 


Theology 
Sermons Hymnals 


Devotional 
and Literary Subjects 


Educational 


_ Leafleis 


Music 


Special Orders receive immediate, 
personal attention. 


§. §. Lessons 


Bible Stpries — _ Temperance — 
Picture Books _Stories . 
Child Psychology S. S. Supplies — 
Stories of Travel Book of Games 


CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 


Monthly, with exeient Pictures and S 
varied articles on Religion, Cecieesea . 
ance, Health, Travel, History, Binented 
\ phy & Fiction. — : 


| KOREAN SUNDAY SCHOOL | | 


ASSOCIATION & FEDERAL | 
COUNCIL OF MISSIONS 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Gramophone Records in Korean, both | | 2 


Hymns and Songs; also Foreign 
Music suited to Church use, 


Multigraph letters and circulars, ata — Beh 
cheap rate under foreign supervi- | | 5 


sion. 


Organs, Korean manufacture with» 
American reeds. Remarkably ica 
& satisfactory. 


Typewriters, 
Machines, Carbons & Paper. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOK-SELLERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
CHONGNO, SEOUL, KOREA | 


Ribbons for Various | fei 


